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legislative provision of whatever kind for the security
of their issues. It becomes necessary, therefore, to
inquire what should be the nature of the conditions
imposed. There are three expedients which have
been suggested, and which appear practicable for the
accomplishment of the object in view. These are (1)
The limitation of the aggregate amount for which
notes may be issued beyond the coin or bullion
actually in hand ; (2) The prohibition of notes below
a certain value; and (3) To require the possession of
Government or other trustworthy securities as a
guarantee for the redemption of the notes. Of these
expedients (of which the monetary legislation of this
country presents a strange compound) the two first
are far more objectionable in their nature than the
third, inasmuch as they involve a much more direct
and decided departure from principle. It is evident,
that to limit the amount to which notes may be issued
beyond that of the precious metals in hand is a more
direct and positive interference with freedom of trade
than to allow of unlimited issues with the sole proviso
that they shall be based upon satisfactory securities.
An equally direct interference with it is involved in
the prohibition of notes below a certain value, the
proper object of which is not to prevent the failure of
banks from over-issue, but to mitigate the effects of
their failure when it occurs, especially as affecting the
labouring classes. And though it is true that, by this
effect of it, the most serious of the evils attendant
upon such catastrophes is obviated, this advantage is
balanced by the fact that in preventing the appli-